THE CHIEF MINISTER
an ideal, becomes aware of its own spiritual strength and
aspires to attain its own unity.
But whereas the great European powers, admiring or
anguished, recognised the greatness of this minister who,
as if in the last stages of a race, had boldly and brilliantly
brought his horse from the rear to the head of the leaders,
the old and turbulent French nobility once again sought
to shake itself free from all bonds of dependence. That
frenzied selfishness of the political clans is one of France's
gravest misfortunes. In different forms it recurs in all
periods of French history; against the particular interest
of a group or party, the general weal counts for little; and
every day still, the future of France can be seen sacrificed
-to the theoretical or electoral needs of the governing fac-
tion. In just such a temper did the nobles rebel. What
did they want?
They wanted complete independence from the central
power, governorships, strongholds wherein they could en-
trench themselves and assert their sovereignty, and money,
at the cost of the treasury. The death of Henri rv, the
Regent's weakness, the efiacement of the young King and
the obscureness of the ministers, had all given them hope
at one time or another. The advent of Richelieu, and his
masterful assertions of vigour and rectitude of thought,
brought it home to them that to succeed in these schemes
they must make haste, before this uncompromising dictator
had gained too secure a dominance over France. In this
way, almost simultaneously, the Cardinal found himself
obliged to settle, at least provisionally, the three problems
which he was later to define in his Political Testament:
those of the House of Austria, the Protestants, the nobility.
How was it that the nobles did not believe that they
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